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under whose editorial supervision chiefly the works are being issued, is 
a man of scholarly culture and of wide sympathies ; and we are 
sure that nothing of which the unprejudiced reader can have the 
least right to complain will ever creep into them with his connivance. 
He has himself virtually translated the " Heaven and Hell " anew ; 
and now Mr. Foster, who seems an every way competent and finished 
translator, has given us what may be called Swedenborg's most philo- 
sophic production in a dress worthy of its contents. 

The " Divine Love and Wisdom " is a deeply interesting book, — 
almost the only one in which Svvedenborg has attempted a direct and 
comprehensive exposition of ontological principles ; and it is all-impor- 
tant that a man of ample scholarship, and as ample breadth of sympathy 
with his kind, should be employed to reproduce it in English. We 
commend the book to the attention of every one who wishes to learn 
something about Swedenborg from the author himself, and not from any 
purely parasitic testimony. It is, indeed, high time that the pretence 
of a peculiar property in Swedenborg, and of a right to use his books 
in the interest exclusively of a new and narrower ecclesiastieism, should 
be universally derided and exploded ; and we are glad to perceive the 
vigorous movement in this direction which is being made under Mr. 
Lippincott's auspices in Philadelphia. His new edition of Swedenborg 
is not only vastly corrected and improved in point of translation, but 
is issued in beautiful mechanical form, and ought to supersede every 
other. 



6. — Dissertations and Discussions ; Political, Philosophical, and* 
Historical. By John Stuart Mill. Vol. IV. Boston: Wil- 
liam V. Spencer. 1867. 

The time has gone by when it would be thought necessary to intro- 
duce Mr. Mill to the readers of America, or of any other civilized 
country. Mr. Mill's reputation rests upon a foundation too strong to 
be shaken, upon an eminence too conspicuous to need pointing out. 
Few names are more frequently in the mouths of those who deal seri- 
ously with philosophical or practical subjects ; the opinions of few great 
writers have been, during their lifetime, so heartily welcomed, so often 
quoted, or so respectfully disputed. This early attainment of such 
widespread celebrity is, in Mr. Mill's case, due partly to the fact that 
he has not confined himself to abstract subjects, but has written with 
equal ability about matters of immediate importance to every one ; 
partly to his exceeding sobriety and discipline of mind, which prevents 
him from ever running unguardedly into vagaries. Indeed, if we were 
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required to note down in a single word the most striking characteristic 
of Mr. Mill's mind, we should say, " Discipline." The pupil of Ben- 
tham and James Mill — men who knew what thorough mental training 
is, if they knew nothing else — has received from education a very un- 
usual share of the benefits which it can be made to yield. The time 
usually spent in aimless experimenting or stupid gerund-grinding, Mr. 
Mill evidently devoted to the acquisition of logical methods wherewith 
to approach and take possession of all departments of knowledge, one 
after another. If special proof of this assertion were needed, it might 
be found in that superb Inaugural Address which happily has been re- 
printed in the present volume, and which is, on the whole, the most 
complete and satisfactory of all Mr. Mill's productions. He has writ- 
ten other works which are far more massive in their greatness, and 
which from the mere volume of the thought in them have influenced, 
and are likely to influence, subsequent thinking in a greater variety of 
ways ; but he has never treated any subject more thoroughly, with 
more admirable catholicity of spirit, more stirring eloquence, or more 
convincing force of argument, than he has treated the subject of 
university education in this Inaugural Address. There is nothing 
one-sided in it, nothing which smacks of the pedant ignoring the value 
of everything which he has not seen fit to employ his time about. 
Each science, physical or moral, obtains its due share of recognition : 
from mathematics to aesthetic art, nothing is forgotten or flippantly 
touched upon. The speaker has not derived his knowledge from 
hearsay ; he understands from his own experience, the kind and 
amount of discipline which may be got from the proper study of each 
of the objects of study. 

To this thoroughgoing and universal discipline much of Mr. Mill's 
solid reputation is owing. It has enabled him to advance securely and 
successfully where thinkers of greater power and clearer native insight 
have stumbled into absurdity or extravagance. Comte, lor instance, 
a more acute and original thinker than Mr. Mill, — a man who had far 
more of what Mr. Dallas would call the " hidden soul " of genius, who 
solved mo-t brilliantly many problems which his follower would prob- 
ably have been unable to solve, — appears often at a great disadvantage 
owing to his lack of control over his own mind. He runs into all sorts 
of vagaries, neglects the steady-going objective method of verification 
which he has himself done so much to establish, and revels in absurd- 
ity with a rigorous consistency of deduction hardly surpassed by 
Hegel ; and all because of his inability to say to his own mind what 
he would often so gladly say to the human mind in general, " Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further." In contrast to this, it is Mr. Mill's 
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great merit that he is able to command his mind. He does not let an 
idea run away with him. He rarely exhibits himself as a doctrinaire. 
He is wary and sure-footed, and follows the positive method more faith- 
fully than Comte himself. 

Mr. Mill's extraordinary self-discipline is seen again in his fairness 
toward opponents, and his judicial calmness in discussing their opinions. 
By natural temperament we suspect that he is neither calm nor fair. 
He is hot-tempered, on the other hand, and dogmatic in no slight de- 
gree. He was not originally endowed with that power which Sainte- 
Beuve has of temporarily transforming himself into his antagonist ; nor 
does he occupy, like Bayle, that " centre of indifference " from which 
all opinions alike may be dispassionately inspected. Yet so great is his 
habitual self-control, that the fairness of Sainte-Beuve and the calmness 
of Bayle have become second nature to him. Very rarely does he 
write in the spirit of a partisan. Only once in a while does he betray 
that his candor is the result of culture, and not of temperament, — of 
critical virtue rather than critical holiness. Now and then, however, 
he lets the accident of his position determine the spirit in which he 
speaks. In the essay on the " Contest in America " he speaks of the 
Southern leaders as " men who have set themselves up to do the 
Devil's work," who have gone to war for the right of " burning men 
alive," and who have set up " the principles of Cartouche and Turpin " 
as the foundation of their policy. Now, when Mr. Mill says this, we 
see what he means, and we sympathize with his feeling. But his mode 
of expressing himself is nevertheless unjust, because^ it is inaccurate. 
M. Sainte-Beuve would not talk so. Doubtless slavery was a devilish 
institution, if ever there was one ; and doubtless the victory of the 
South would have been the temporary victory of barbarism over civ- 
ilization. All this we maintain as zealously as Mr. Mill. But to infer 
from this that the Southern leaders were mere criminals, who, aware of 
their criminality, went wittingly to work to increase human misery, 
would be highly unwarrantable. It would be arguing on the supposi- 
tion that they, with their peculiar social antecedents, blinded by a mis- 
taken zeal for their own selfish interests, must after all have regarded 
slavery in the same way that Mr. Mill regards it. Nothing could be 
more unphilosophical. We believe that men like Stonewall Jackson 
died gallantly fighting for a detestable cause ; but we do not believe 
that they went to Cartouche or Turpin for their ethical codes. If ever 
human being went about to do the Devil's work, it was Mary Tudor ; 
but it would be sheer misrepresentation to call her a murderess. To 
call names is the privilege of the partisan ; but it is the duty of the 
philosopher to investigate motives. 
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It is, again, owing to Mr. Mill's thorough discipline of mind that he 
usually appears at his best, whatever subject he takes up for discussion. 
His greatness is sufficiently evident in his three elaborate works ; but 
were it not for his minor writings, we should never have known the 
full extent of his powers. In the volume before us we have essays 
political, legal, educational, and philosophical, in all of which is appar- 
ent the same clearness, sobriety, and candor. The papers on Parlia- 
mentary Reform have, to the thoughtful reader, lost none of their 
interest since they were first published. The review of Bain's Psy- 
chology is an excellent, though somewhat too scanty, summary of the 
case. The review of Austin exhibits a rare acquaintance with the 
details of jurisprudence. But above all we must place the essay on 
Grote's Plato, — an essay which few men beside Mr. Mill would have 
been capable of writing. The papers on " Non-intervention " and the 
" Contest in America " have no right to be in this volume. They had 
been reprinted already in the first, and can have crept in here only 
through some blunder. 



7. — Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthony Froude, 
M. A., Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 8vo. pp. 534. 

Mr. Froude may be said to represent the party of reaction against 
the Philosophy of History. The opening essay of the collection before 
us is occupied with discussing the claims of History to be ranked as one 
of the sciences, and the objections to those claims, concluding with the 
tenets of the author's individual creed. Rendering great praise to Mr. 
Buckle for his unusual tenacity of memory and width of comprehension, 
he makes, in an argument of some ingenuity, the usual objection to that 
historian's theory that, even granting the existence, permanence, and 
binding force of moral as well as physical laws, we are still far from 
having reached a point at which we can read the history of man as an 
open book. For most of the laws we so fluently speak of are yet un- 
known ; while -of those which are known to exist, the relative values are 
unknown, and besides these important difficulties, our investigations are 
also hindered by our absolute ignorance of most of the facts of History. 
In order to establish the laws whose existence is so eagerly asserted, 
we must certainly know the cardinal facts concerning the life of man 
on this planet ; and so far from this being the case, the earliest rec- 
ords of primitive societies take us but a step backwards into that 
shadowy past from which we have emerged. Beyond that close 



